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[We commend the following Sermon to the attentive perusal of 
our readers. It sheds light on a very important subject, respecting 
which, some distinguished Ministers seem, even to this hour, to be 
involved in palp ible darkness. We think it one of the most valuable 
discourses we have received from the pen of the venerable Author.] 


SERMON 


But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot.—1 Pxurter i. 18. 


Tue apostle Peter wrote this epistle to christians in general, 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappad cia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
with a principal design to encourage and animate them to per- 
form the duties and endure the trials of their pilgrimage on 
earth. Accordingly, he reminds them of their glorious hope 
of a future and eternal inheritance, reserved for them in heav- 
en. He next turns their attention to their absent and invisible 
Redeemer, whom they had professed to love, and in whom 


they supremely rejoiced. But to make them more sensibly 


feel their strong and endearing obligations to pass the time of 


their sojourning here in fear, be tells them that ** they knew 
that they were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and guld,—but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and wjthout spot.” ‘The paschal lamb was a 
type of Christ, and for this reason, when John saw Jesus com- 
ing to him, he said, *‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” The paschal lamb was to be per- 
fect, and without blemish. This was designed to denote the im- 
maculate purity and moral perfection of the life of Christ, 
And this is what ts meant in the text, by his being a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot. But it is worthy of peculiar no- 
tice bere, that the apostle does not intimate to christians that 
they had been redeemed by his pure and spotless life, but by 
his precious blood, or vicarious death. It was not the perfect, 
unblemished form of the paschal lamb, that made the ceremo- 


nial atonement, nor was it the unblemished and unspotted 
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obedience of Christ, that made the atonement for the sins of 
the world. The text, therefore, plainly teaches us, 

That it was not the perfect obedience, but the blood of 
Christ, which made atonement for the sins of the world. 

I shall, 

I. Show in what Christ’s perfect obedience consisted. 

II. Show that he made no atonement by his obedience. And 

Ill. Show that he did make a complete atonement by his 
blood. 

I. I am to describe the obedience of Christ, or show in what 
it consisted. Christ repeatedly professed to be perfectly obedi- 
ent. He said, * l come not todo my own will, but the will of 
Him who sent me.” Again he said, “The Father hath not 
left me alone; for I do always those things that please him.” 
And the very day before his death, he said to his Father, «I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me todo.” “He 
was perfectly holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sin- 
ners,” through the whcle course of his life. From the begin- 
ning to the end of his life, he never deviated from the path of 
daty, in a single instance. For, 

1. He perfectly obeyed the moral law, which required him to 
Jove both God and man. He actually and constantly loved God 
supremely, and he as constantly loved mankind with pure and 
perfect benevoleace. When he was a child, he obeyed his pa- 
rents. When he was a man, he obeyed the laws of the land, 
and gave to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s. He labored 
from day to day, and from year to year, in a lawful calling ; 
and every day perfectly performed the duties of the day. He 
was indefatigably industrious, and labored even to weariness. 

2. He perfectly obeyed the ceremonial law. He attended the 
Passover with great punctuality and strictness. He submitted 
to be baptised by John, and urged this reason for it, that ‘i 
became him to fulfil all righteousness.” As a Jew, he was hold- 
en to observe all the rites and ceremonies of divine appoint- 
ment; though he resolutely refused to obey the traditions of 
the elders, which were repugnant to the laws of God. But 
lest his refusing to observe the vain traditions which the Scribes 
and Pharisees so superstitiously observed, he declared that “he 
came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them.” 
He paid as strict a regard to every divine right and ceremony, 
as to every precept of the moral law. Let him be in what part 
of Judea he would, he never failed to go up to the temple ia 
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Jerusalem, three times in a year, after he was old enough to 
attend the Passover. He likewise regularly attended the ser- 
vice of the temple and synagogue, and every religious institu- 
tion enjoined by the laws of Moses. 

3. He was no less obedient to the mediatorial, than the moral 
and ceremonial law. The mediatorial law had respect to him, 
and to him alone. This law required him to do many things 
which he was not required to do, as a mere man, but only as 
mediator between God and man. It required him to preach the 
gospel to the poor, and to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lerd. And in obedience to this command, immediately after 
he was baptised, he went into the principal towns and cities in 
Judea, declaring the glad tidings of salvation, and calling upon 
sinners to repent and believe the gospel. And he continued 
in this sacred work for about three years and a half; though it 
seems he met with very little success among the stupid and self 
righteous Jews. Another mediatorial precept required him to 
work miracles; and this precept he perfectly obeyed with pe- 
culiar tenderness and dignity. The miracles which he wrought, 
were not only very various and numerous, but very great and 
marvellous. He healed the sick, when present and when ab- 
sent. He caused the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb 
to speak, the Jame to walk, and the dead to rise and live. He 
dispossessed those who were possessed of evil spirits, and made 
the devils obey his voice. He commanded the winds and 
waves into silent submission. And without speaking a word, 
he miraculously multiplied a few barley loaves and a few fishes 
so as to satisfy the craving appetites of more than five thous- 
and persons. And we are told, that he would have wrought 
many more miracles, had it not been for the prejudice and un- 
belief of his enemies. But after he had wrought so many mi- 
racles, and preached in so many places, the mediatorial law 
required him to perform a far more arduous, painful, and self- 
denying act of obedience ; and that was to lay down his life, 
and be obedient evento the death of the cross. This command- 
ment he expressly says, he had received of his Father. He 
knew that his Father had appointed the time, the place, and 
the circumstances of his death. Accordingly, when the ap- 
pointed time was come, he steadfastly set his face to go to Je- 
rusalem, and there make his soul an offering for sin. Thorgb 
the prospect of this awful event filled his soul with sorrow, and 
caused him to sweat great drops of bloed, and bis agoniee fnal- 
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ly extorted the exclamation, “ Eloi, eloi, lama, sabachthani,— 
my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” yet he sub- 
missively gave up the ghost, and became obedient even unto 
the cruel death of the cross. Thus Christ paid perfect obedi- 
ence to every moral, ceremonial, and mediatorial precept, from 
the beginning to the end of his life. And in this respect, “ he 
was as a lamb without spot and without blemish.” 
But, 


II. He made no atonement for sin, by his perfect obedience 


Por it was neither desigued nor adapted to make atonemen 
for sin. 

1. His obedience was not designed to make atonement, but 
for two other important purposes. It was necessary that he 
should be perfectly obedient to every moral, ceremonial, 
and mediatorial precept, in order to gain the approbation 
of his Father. Had he fuiled in obeying one precept of the 
moral law, God would have been displeased. Had he failed 
in obeying one precept of the ceremonial law, his Father would 
have been displeased. Or had he failed in obeying one pre- 
cept of the mediatorial law, his Father would have been dis- 
pleased. And had he forfeited the favor of his Father, and 
fallen under legal condemnation, he would have been totally 
incapable of performing the part of a mediator between God 
and his rebellious creatures. He would have needed a media- 
tor himself, as much as mankind. His perfect obedience, 
therefore, was necessary on his own account, both as man and 
mediator. Besides, his obedience to the mediatorial law was 
necessary, to demonstrate to the world, that he was the true 
and promised Messiah. God had foretold what the Messiah 
was to be and do; and had he not been and done what it was 
predicted he should be and do, it could not have been known 
that Jesus of Nazareth. who died on the cross, was the Saviour 
of the world. But the doctrines which he preached, and the 
miracles which be wrought, gave infallible evidence of his Di- 
vinity and Messiahship. Hence, Christ appealed to these as 
the highest credentials of his Divine authority and mission. 
He did this, in answer to two of John’s disciples, who said to 
him, ** Art thou he that should come? or do. we look for anoth- 
er?” Jesus answered and said unto them, “Go, and shew 
John again those things which ye do hear and see. The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleaused, 
and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
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he gospel preached unto them.’”’ This was as much as to say, 


hat he was the true Messiah, who was both to preach and 
work miracles. When the Jews called his Divine authority in 
juestion, he first appealed to the testimony of John concern- 
ng him, and immediately added, “ Bat I have a greater wit- 
ness than that of John; for the works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that I do bear witness of 
me, that the Father hath sent me.””’ And when his own disci- 
ples manifested their doubts respecting him, after his resurrec- 
tion, he still appeals to his works, which he had done agreeably 
to the predictio s concerning him. ‘* And he said unto th em, 
these are the words that I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in 
he law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms con- 
erning me.”’ Thus it was necessary that Christ should pay 
perfect obedience to all that God enjoined upon him as man, 
ind as mediator, in order te secure the Divine approbation, 
ind to manifest to the world that he was the true Messiah. 


Christ’: obedience was no more adapted than designed to 


nake ement. Who can suppose, that his obeying his pa- 
rents, or his mechanical labor, or his preaching, or his work- 


ug miracles, had the least tendency to atone for the sins of the 


world?) Though his obedience to the moral, ceremonial, and 
mediatorial law, was absolutely perfect, yet no part of his 
obedience, nor the whole taken together, was in the least de- 
gree adapted to make atonement. We might as well supposes 
that his wearing a seamless coat, or his washing his disciples’ 
feet, could make atonement, as that any other part, or the 


whole of his perfect obedience, could make atonement. It has 


been the common opinion of all nations, that an atonement for 


sin. must be made by some other method, than that of obedi- 


ence. Christ’s perfect obedience had, therefere, no tendency 
to make the atonement; but only to prepare and qualify bim 
to make it: just as ; perfect, unblemished form and figure 
of the paschal lamb, qualified that to make a ceremonial atone- 
ment. Accordingly, the apostle represents the spotless char- 


acter of Christ as necessary to qualify him to perform the 
priest’s office, which was to make atonement, by offering sacfri- 
ces. “ For ch an high priest beeame us who ts holy, harm- 


ess, undefiled, separate from sinners; who needeth not daily, 


as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice first for his own sina, 


and then for the people’s ; for this he did once, when he offered 
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up himself.” Here the apostle expressly asserts, that Christ 
did not make atonement by his obedience, or his holy life; but 
by making his soul an offering for sin, or by the single act of 
his death. This leads me to show, 

IIL. That Christ did make complete atonement for sin, by 
his blood. The atonement of Christ is sometimes called a 
price, a ransom, a tedemption ; or Christ is said to purchase, 
to ransom, or to redeem mankind. But by whatever name 
the atonement is called, it is expressly said to be made by 
blood, or by death, or by sufferings, in distinction from obedi- 
ence. The apostle calls it ‘ redemption,” and ascribes it to the 
blood of Christ, in the text. He says to christians, ** Ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” And in the second verse of the context, 
he represents the atonement as made by the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ. Paul represents the atonement as made 
by the blood, the death, and the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross. He says to believers, “Being justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood.” Again, he says, “ But God commendeth his love to- 
wards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him.” If we now turn to the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, we shall find that the apostle has most 
clearly determined, that it was the blood or death of Christ, 
that made the atonement. He there says, ** Without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” That is, nothing but shedding of 
blood can muke atonement, or lay a foundation for pardon or 
remission of sin. He refers to Leviticus xvii. 11, where we 
read, “The life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make aionement for your souls ; for it 
is blood that maketh atonement for the seul.” In this con- 
nection, the apostle repeatedly asserts, that it was by offering 
up himself once, that he made atonement for sin. “ But Christ 
being come an high priest of good things to come, by a great- 
er and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands—neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, entered 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us.” Again, he says, “For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands—but into heaven itself—Nor yet 
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that he should offer himself orren. For then must he often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world; but now once 
in the seed cf the world hath he appeared to put away sin by 
the sacririce of himself.” In all these passages, the apostle 
represents Christ as making atonement agreeably to the types 
under the Old ‘Testament, which was by shedding of blood. 
And he plainly and repeatedly usserts, that Christ made atone- 
ment hy one act, by one sacrifice, by one instance of suffering, 
by one death, by once shedding his blood. This confines his 
atonement to his blood, in distinction from his life of perfect 
obedience. And it is further to be observed, that the apostle 
in this epistle to the Hebrews, professes to explain both the 
types and predictions of Christ’s atonement in the Old Testa- 
ment. Daniel predicted, ‘That Messiah should be cut off, 
but not for himself.” Isaiah predicted, that ‘Christ should 
pour out his soul unto death, and make his soul an offering for 
sin.” Caiphas predicted, that it was ‘* Necessary that one 
man should pie for the people, that the whole nation perish 
not.” It was his idea of atonement, that it could be made on- 
ly by death. 

Now, that we have given the true sense of the passages cited, 
will appear, if we consider the necessity of an atonement, in 
order to God's consistently pardoning and saving sinners. The 
necessity of atonement was founded in the vindictive justice 
of God. It become God to manifest his perfect hatred of sin, 
and his disposition to punish it. He could not display mercy 
at the expense of justice. He must appear to be just, as well 
as merciful, in forgiving those who deserved to be punished. 
But how could this be done? God only knew how. He 
knew, that by the incarnation of the Second Person in the 
Godhead, he could be put in a situation to die for sinners, and 
by his death declare the righteousness of God, that he might 
be just, and the justifier of believing, penitent, returning sin- 
ners. Christ accordingly came into the world to give his “life 
a ransom for many”—to die “the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring them to God.” Accordingly, as the apostle says 
in the text, he redeemed them by his precious blood. His blood 
made a complete atonement for sin, or rendered it consistent 
for a holy and just God to forgive and save perishing and ill- 
deserving sinners. 

HEADS OF IMPROVEMENT. 
1. We hence see why Christ instituted the Sacrament as & 
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memorial of his death alone.* Hedid. ‘And as they were 
eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and broke it, and gave 
it to his disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And 
he took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” Now, if it 
was the death of Christ alone, that made atonement, then this 
ought to be remembered and celebrated in a peculiar manner. 

2. If it was not the obedience, but the blood of Christ, that 
made atonement for sin, then nothing Christ did, or said, or 
suffered from his birth to the day of his death, or his last suf- 
ferings, was of a propitiatory, satisfactory, or atoning nature. 
Many divines have considered the whole life of Christ, from 
his birth to his death, as constituting the two parts of his atone- 
ment—or his active and passive obedience—or his satisfaction 
to divine justice, and his meriting salvation for believers. But 
there appears no ground in Scripture for the distinction be- 
tween the satisfaction of Christ and the merits of Christ. It 
was impossible that he should merit any thing from God, either 
as man or as mediator—either by his obedience, or by his suf- 
ferings. The truth is, his obedience only prepared him to make 
atonement—and his blood made it—and atonement did neither 
satisfy nor merit—it only rendered it consistent for God te 
show mercy. 

3. If Christ did not make atonement by his obedience, but 
by his blood, then we may justly conclude, that what the Scrip- 
ture calls the righteousness of Christ, means the same as his 
suffering death—and nothing else. 

4. If Christ made atonement by his blood, and not by his 
obedience, then that for which he was rewarded, was not that 
for which sinners are pardoned. They are pardoned for his 
death—but he was rewarded for his life, or his obedienoe, even 
unto death. This was acceptable to God—but was not the 
atonement. 

5. If Christ made atonement by his blood, and not by his 
obedience, then lus atonement has not dissolved or weakened 
the obligation of christians to pay perfect obedience to the di- 
vine law. His obedience had no merits to procure their sal- 
vation. 


6. if Christ has redeemed saints by his precious blood, then 


* This Sermon was preached on Communion-day. 
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they are under great obligations to love him—to obey him—and 
to promote his cause. 

7. lf Christ has made complete atonement for the sins of 
the world, by his precious blood, then there is nothing to pre- 
veut sinners being saved, only their refusing to trust in Christ’s 
blood for pardon and acceptance. This refusal must prevent 
their salvation—God cannot pardon and save them upon any 
other ground. 


Let all inquire whether they have built their hopes upon the 
only sure foundation,—the blood of Christ. 


SENEX. 
DR. TAYLOR’S VIEWS OF REGENERATION. 
Extract from the Boston Telegraph. 
Dr. Taylor labors abundantly to make people believe, that 


he agrees essentially with Edwards, and other orthodox divines 
I have already endeavored to show, that, on the subject of re- 
generation, there is a wide difference. ‘To show this more clear- 
ly, I will give Dr. T'aylor’s sentiments in his own words Af- 
ter representing in strong terms the impropriety of “ calling 
any acts dictated by the seltish principle, using the means of 


” ' ’ > 
grace, Or representing them ** necessury to the regeneration ’ of 


the sinner, he proceeds to say: * ‘The acts under consideration 
are not necessary to his regeneration, because his regeneration 
may be connected with those of a different character. (‘That 
is, | suppose, which are not selfish.) We have already said, 
that the sinner is the subject of that constitutional desire of 


happiness, called self-love, to which no moral quality pertains. 

et the sinner, then, as a being who loves happiness, and de- 
sires the highest deyvree of it, under the influence of such a de- 
sire, take into solemn consideration the question whether the 
highest happiness is to be found in God, or in the werld; let 
him pursue this inquiry, if need be, till it result in the convic- 
tion that such hi ppiness I to be found ift God only :—and let 
him follow up tl conviction with that tntent and engrossing 
contemplation of the realities which trath discloses, and with 


that stirring up of his sensibilities in view of them, which shall 
invest the world, when considered as his only portion, with an 
aspect of insignificance, of gloom, and even of terror, and which 
shall chill and suspend his present active love of it; and let 
the conten | lation be persevere d in, till it shall discover a real- 
ity and au excellence in the objects ot holy affection, which 
shal, put him upon direct and desperate efforts to fix his heart 
upon them; and let this process of thought, of effort, and of 
action be entered upon as one which is never to be abandoned, 
until the end proposed by it, is accomplished; until the only 
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living and true God is loved and chosen, as his God forever; 
and we say, that in this way the work of his regeneration, 
through grace, may be accomplished. On this course he may 
now enter, instead of rejecting, or perverting, or abusing, or 
sinfully using, the truths of God another moment. In this way 
he may become a child of God, while truth and duty are pres- 
ent in his thoughts.” 

This we are told is “ regeneration by the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and is orthodox.” But these special influences 
of the Holy Spirit are represented by two words, “ by grace,” 
while there is an accumulation of epithets to set forth the 
mighty and “desperate efforts” of the sinner in working out 
his own regeneration. And they must be mighty indeed. For 
when he “ enters upon this course,” he does not ‘* abuse or sin- 
fully use the truths of God.” But the Dr. teaches that “divine 
truth is never, in fact, used by the sinner, until the identical 
moment when he submits to God, and God is chosen as the Su- 
preme good.”’ So that the sinner “takes into solemn considera- 
tion the question—pursues the inquiry, til it result in the con- 
viction,”’ &c., and follows up the conviction with an intent and 
engrossing contemplation—which shall invest the world with 
terror, &c. and suspend his active love of it, and perseveres in 
the contemplation fill it shall discover, &c. and put him upon 
direct and desperate efforts, &c. &c., and does all this in “an 
invisible moment.” But I should think to do this, he must 
have not only natural, but supernalural power. And if he pos- 
sesses this power, I should think he might work out his own 
regeneration without the direct aid or efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit. Still however after all, it seems that it is doubtful 
whether “his regeneration will be accommplished.” It “ may 
be,” and it may not be. After he has, while doing all this, and 
making these desperate efforts, been using the truths of God 
“which he never, in fact, uses, until the wdentlical moment, when 
he submits to God,” he may not submit, and his regeneration 
may not be accomplished. 

Perhaps I may, if you should think proper to publish these, 
give at some future time, some other specimens of the admira- 
ble logic of this learned prefessor. For they are very numer- 
ous in his writings. Beza. 


THE USE OF LOGIC IN PREACHING. 


The speaker at the bar aims to procure from a few mena 
certain decision of a particular case; the speaker in the Senate, 
to procure or prevent the passage of a certain law; the speak- 
er before a popular assembly for worldly objects, to engage 
the people in some particular enterprise, or to dissuade them 
from it. The object of all these is, to procure or prevent the 
doing of some particular act; and if this is effected, the 
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whole object of the orator is accomplished. Not so with the 
preacher. He labors to procure, not the doing of a single act, 
but the adoption of a permanent principle of action ;—not to 
bring the hearer to a certain decision, having made which he 
will go on wilfully in a certain course, because he has resolved 
to do it, but to bring it to pass that ever afterwards, good rea- 
sons for doing right shall be present to his mind, and have 
their proper influence over it. However fully his hearers may 
adopt his views and come into his measures for the present, 
if they finally “ draw back into perdition,” his object is not ac- 
complished. 

This introduction of a new and permanent principle of right 
action into the hearer’s mind cannot be accomplished, without 
enlarging his stock of knowledge. He may be excited for the 
moment or the mouth, he may be brought to furm a resolution 
and to execute it, by a mere appeal to his passions, or by a 
sophistical argument, the sophistry of which he does not per- 
ceive ; but passion will die away, and sophistry is very liable 
to be sooner or later detected, and then the principle of action, 
which should be permanent, is gone—the man sees no more 
reason to act, than he did before he heard the sermon. Even 
if the act, to which he is led by an appeal to passion, be a 
right act, and the conclusion, to which the sophistry has con- 
ducted, be true, the case will be no better in the end. He 
must have new views, which he knows,—not imagines for the 
time, but knows—to be right, or he has nothing on the perma- 
nency of which we can rely. Even the Spirit of God does not 
undertake to influence the human mind to good, without bring- 
ing the human mind to “know God,” as that mind had never 
known him before. He is the Spirit of truth, as well as of holi- 
ness; and the “ passing from death unto life” is at the same time 
a translation “ from darkness unto light.”’ 

If, therefore, logic is useful any where, it is indispensable 
to the preacher. Other speakers can accomplish their objects 
by various means ;—by sympathy, by appeals to passion, by 
sophistry ; ; but the object which the preacher has in view is 
from its very nature incapable of being thus attained. By such 
means he may gain what shall appear, for a while, to be as- 
tonishing success. He may sway the multitude at his will.— 
He may make them resolve as he pleases. He may make 
them do and undo all sorts of things. But those who “know 
not God,” cannot be made to “know him and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent, whom to know is everlasting life,” with- 
out an increase of knowledge. And this, we repeat it, must 
be, not mere opinion, on insufficient ground, but knowledge, 
embraced on evidence of its truth, which is seen to be sufficient. 
To such knowledge of the truth, it is the business of the preach- 
er to conduct his hearers. This is his great object, without 
which all he can do is done in vain. So far as any of the arts 
of eloquence conduces to this, he not only may, but ought to 
use them ; but all that he can do, without this, is nothing worth. 
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But how is he to dothis? Evidently, he must assume prem- 
ses which his hearers know to be true, and from these, by ill- 
ferences which he shows to be correct, he must bring their minds 
to conclusions, which they shall know to be true. And huw 
to do this is what logic teaches.— Vi. Chronicle. 


4 GOOD WIFE. 


We have a letter from a correspondent who asks us for our 
opinion as to the re quisites ofa good wite., ‘This isa de licate 
question, coming, as we should judge by the hand-writing, from 
a female pen,—yet we will endeavor to solve it. A good wife 
is one who regulates her disposition according to the fortune 
of her husband,—who when he its depressed in spirit, exercises 
all those peculiar properties for which women are distinguished, 
in endeavoring to lighten the burthen of his melane oly, and 
prove to him that whatever may go wrong inh the out-door 
world, in her he may always find sympathy and support. A 
good wife is one who, at all times and upon all cccasions, 18 
willing to share the destiny of her husband, provided that her 


husband has not forfeited every claim to her respect and her 
affections by the brutality or unhumanliness of his conduct.— 


She must bend over him in patient attention, in his hour of 
sicknuess—wipe the feverish drops from bis brow, and smooth 
tlie pillow of his anguishing moments. She must repel the 
most remote approaches to a libel of his character, watch care- 
fully over his worldly goods, and preserve from waste and 
spendthrift expenditure, al] that he hoards up with patience and 
tuil. She must, as far as iv her lies, meet him with kind feel- 
ings and out stretched arms when he returns from his daily 
avocation—be equally guarded of her person as if the sacred- 
knot had not been tied—treat with becoming reserve the in- 
siduous familiarity ofthe licentious and the depraved—and ev- 
er act, in the company of others,with all the fondness ofa wife, 
but with the digni yota high-souled woman. The preserva- 
tion of ber husband’s affections must be a matter of paramount 
importance to the enlargement of his fortune. She must study 
his disposition, and never irritate its irritable parts—she must 
love her children, and teach them so to conduct tiemselves as 
to shed honor on their father’s nature. She must walk in such 
a way before the world, that calumny may never reach her, 
and suspicion never be excited against her, for in the preserva- 
tion of an unsullied name, she not only contributes to the hap- 
piness, but tothe honor of her busband. If her disposition 
proves naturally to be violent, its violence should all be turned 
into the channel of affection, and, above all things, she never 
should give way to the influence of momentary anger, nor be 
wraped in her opinion, as to the fidelity aud houor of her hus- 
band, by the representations of another.—These are what we 
should deem some of the qualifications of a good wife. 


Philadelphia {lbum. 
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Gospel Messenger. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Anorner “ Littie Osace Captive.”—Extract of a letter from 
Rev. Mr. Washburn, dated at Dwight Arkansaw ‘Territory, January 


‘* Among the young female converts of our school, is an Osage cap- 
tive, now about fourteen or fifteen years old, whose history is in- 
She was captured in the year 1821, and remained in this 
nation, with her captor, till the autumn of 1822, when she was given 
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to a white man of the territory, who promised to educate her and treat 
her as his own daughter. This man soon after sold her to another, 
who immediately started with her down the river, intending to sell 
her for a slave to the sugar planters of Louisiana. This fact being 
known to Governor Miller, he offered a liberal reward for the rescue 
of the captive. The kidnapper was pursued, and overtaken a short 
distance above Natchez. He, however, effected his escape, but the 
little girl was taken and delivered to the Governor, who kept her till 
the next spring, 1828, and then committed her to the care of the late 
Rev. Mr. Finney, of this mission, on his way from New Orleans. 
Here she has been ever since. Her parents, it is supposed, were 
killed at the time of her capture. The Osages do not know that she 
has any relatives living, and they have never wished for her return 
to them. She isa girl of good wind, has acquired useful habits, and a 
solid education. She now gives us most gratifying evidence of un- 
feigned piety, and exhibits fair promise of future usefulness. She is 
a monument of the mysterious grace of God. Had we been specta- 
tors of that battle field, and had we seen her parents fall under the 
tomahawk and herself a captive among the heathen, we could have 
seen no mercy manifested towards her. Had we seen her sold into 
slavery, and hurrying towards the land of perpetual groans and bonds, 
we should have judged that only evil was intended against her. But 
God meant all she suffered for good. Through this way that she 
knew not, he wus leading her to this Christian asylum, that here, 
when his purpose was ripe, she might be called out of darkness and 
become a fellow citizen with saints and a chiki in the household of 
faith. Had her parents lived and she remained with her own people, 
she would never in this life had risen higher than to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water, and would have died without the light 
of life. What hath God wrought? To Him be all the glory.” 


Paize Essay on Native Derpravity.—The following commu- 
nication from an esteemed correspondent, we give to the public. In 
a postscript he adds, ‘‘ you will holt me responsible for the amount 
specified, if it shall ever be awarded.” 

** To the Editor of the Evangelist: 

**T have recently seen, in different religious newspapers, the offer 
of a liberal compensation for the best essay on Native Depravity; the 
prize to be awarded by a committee of gentlemen of high standing in 
the religious community. I am notless desirous than the pious author 
of the scheme, to have it ascertained what the true doctrine is, and I 
take this method of thanking him for the generous provision he has 
made for eliciting a discussion of the subject. By depravity, in the 
connection in which it is used, I suppose he means lotal depravity, 
or in plain English, wickedness. Fearing that in the general ques- 
tion, What is native wickedness? the specific ques ion, Is there any 
such thing? will be overlooked, I will thank you to offer rrrty Dot- 
Lars jn addition, to be given to the successful candidate, if he shall 
prove, by scripture evidence, or evidence not contrary to scripture, 
that there is in fact any such thing: the decision of this point to be 
made by a committee consisting of Professor Robinson, of Andover, 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, and the Rev. Dr. Cox, of New 
York.” 

Dr. Caatwers —‘‘ What do you think of Dr. Chalmers?” said 
one of his ardent admirers, to a distinguished stranger, who had heard 
him for the first time. “ Think of him?” said the stranger—‘ wh 
. a me think so much of Jesus, that I had no time to thin 
oO 3 2? 
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Remepy ror Intemperance.—Were this country to be ravaged 
by that pestilence which is now spreading desolation through the fair- 
est portions of Europe, all would feel that systematic and persevering 
efforts were necessary to stop the progress of the evil. If a sovereign 
remedy was discovered for the evil, none would stop to inquire wheth- 
er it was a Universulist, or Congregationalist, or Baptist, or Meth- 
odist, who had made the discovery. All would rejoice that Provi- 
dence had directed to the application of the best means, and would 
cheerfully apply it. Intemperance is a more destructive evil than the 
Cholera—that ravages a nation but for a short time, while the other 
is a growing and increasing evil. A remedy has been discovered for 
the evil of intemperance—not Dr. Chambers’ medicine—but a reme- 
dy that is simple—and that all men may procure without money or 
price. ‘Total abstinence is a remedy for intemperance. A plain, sim- 
ple, and cheap remedy. To cure a man of the cholera, it would cost 
money—but a man ean be cured of intemperance for nothing. More 
than this, the application of the remedy will put money into his pock- 
et. The more medicine he takes the richer he will be.— Ch. Mirror. 


Braanpy ann Cuorera.— Take Notice.—An opinion, founded on 
a very general error, has prevailed respecting the use of Brandy, and 
hundreds have betaken themselves to that beverage. We assure the 
public that the use of any ardent spirits create a tendency in the con- 
stitution to contract the disease; and that although brandy may be 
used asa medium for fixing and dissolving medicines for the sick in 
Cholera, it is one of the most dangerous beverages for the healthy. 
We, therefore, caution all against its use, and advise them to use no 
Brandy, nor any other spiritous liquors, while in good health.—Mon- 
treal paper. 

Noweer starry 1x Bartite.—Two hundred and ten hattles have 
been fought in England, from the invasion of Ceesar to the close of 
the Scottish rebellion, in 1745. In ouly forty of these is the slaughter 
ascertained; but in those forty battles no less than 580,000 men were 
sacrificed. 

Edmund Burke calculates that the number of human beings who 
have been slain in battle, and have perished ina no less miserable 
manner by the consequences of war, from the beginning of the world 
to the commencement of the French Revolution, were at least seven- 
ty times the number of souls then on the globe; which, at the calcula- 
tion of five hundred millions for its population, amounts to the almost 
incredible number of thirty-five thousand millions. 


Acricutture in E.wotanp.—An American gentleman, now in 
England, thus speaks, in comparing English agriculture with that of 
this country:—‘* From Manchester to Birmingham, with the excep- 
tions of Wolverhampton and another few miles of poor land, the 
whole country is a perfect garden. An American farmer knows 
nothing of English husbandry. The difference is too wide for him to 
appreciate it. Select the most cultivated ground of the rich on Man- 
hattan Island, or behind Brooklyn, or in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia or Boston—and they are only ordinary specimens of 
English farining, A poor English cottager displays a taste about his 
humble dwelling, and getsa product from his little pateh, which might 
shame the weilthy farmers of the United States, I wish not to speak 
disrespectfully of my country, or count: ymen—but I should like to 

rovoke them, by whatever means, to more rapid improvement, both 
in agriculture and horticulture.” 


Steam Boar Disasters.—Twenty-four Steam Boate have been 


destroyed on the Mississippi and its branches, since the commence- 
ment of the present season. 
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Ruope-Istanp. Providence—Yates & Richmond, No. 3, Market 
square. Pawlucket, (North Providence)—Joseph MelIntire, Book- 
seller. 

Massacuusetts. Boston—Dea. James Loring, Bookseller, No. 
132, Washington-street. T'aunfton—Deacon John Reed. New-Bed- 
ford—Stephen Potter, Reading—Jaimes Weston Jr. Amherst— 
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All those ministers, who receive the Magazine, are authorized and 
requested to act as agents. 

1 Published at Rehoboth Village. Mass. by Rev. Otis Thompson, 
Editor and Proprietor. 

Postrace or ruis Parper.—Under 100 miles, 1 cent: Over 100 miles 
1 1-2 cents. 


Toa Correspondent.—T he gentleman who wrote us from Keene 
(without paying the postage, ) is informed, that the important question 
is, whether what we stated as facts, in our sixth No., were facts; and 
not, who was the “author” of them. Any substantial evidence, to 
prove that they were not correct, if clothed in decorous language, and 
of a moderate length, shall, if desired, have a place in our pages. 
SS 

DR. THOMPSON’S CELEBRATED EYVE-WATER, 

«The best article for curing sore and inflamed Eyes, that was ever 
invented.” 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Paul Swift, M. D.: 

Nantucket, 6th mo. 19th, 1821.—Dr. I. Thompson: I have late- 
ly made use of a dozen or two phials of thy Eye-Water in my prac- 
tice, and I find it of superior efficacy in most cases of Ophthalmia. 

PAUL SWIFT, M. D. 

Similar recommendations have been published by Dr. Vine Utley, 
of Lime, Conn.; Dr. G. W. Hoppins, of Rrovidence, R. 1., and 
others. 

For sale by Dr. J. H. Mason & Co., Providence, R. I., and other 
Druggists, in various places. July 31. 


ORY & BROWN, 17 Market-street, have for sale a general as- 
‘sortment of religious books, among which are Daily Food—Mrs 
Rowe’s Devout Exercises—Comforts of Piety—Daily Piety—Gems 
of Piety—Gems of sacred Poetry—Dew Drops—Daily Crumbs—Di- 
rections to Persons just commencing a Religious Life—Daily Script- 
ure Expositor, &c. &c. together with a variety of new and standard 
Theological works. 
Providence, March 26, 1832. 


Printing. 
DMUND ANTHONY, Taunton, Mass. will execute BOOK 
PRINTING in good style and on reasonable terms. Office 

No. 10, Main street, near the Green June 80, 1831. 
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